








- Omega Sony Compass Box 


For a child fo Set good marks In mars, 
am AtCurate Compass Dox is So essential, 
Thats Why OMEa has Put its best into 
‘Creating Omega Sony—the quality 
Compass BOX. Each plece is designed 
with Care for absolute accuracy. 

BUY an Omega Sony today and 

$62 [he difference! 
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Jobs and massage me too. 











OLEMENNA 


BABY MASSAGE OIL 


Time has really changed. | remember 
very well how Mummy used to 
do all her house-hold work and 
even then spared time to 

massage me 


Now, Mummy does not have time, 
as she has to go tomany important 
places like kitty Parties,Social get 
together etc., so Daddy finds time 
from his office to do house-hold 
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Anyhow this makes no difference 

to me because my Qil still remains 
Olemessa Baby Massage Oil. 

Contains No Synthetic or Perfume 





“Available at all leading 
Chemists & General Stores”. 
Adm. Office : 


SHALAKS 
A-30, Vishal Enclave, Najafgarh Road, 
New Delhi-110027. 
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“Two Encountes—in Story of Krishna 
“fhe Orean—A fegend of india 


“Who Was Shakespecre?—A Mystery 
unsolved 


“Two Deceived Twite—in Arabian 
Night Story 


* The Resurgent india—in Story of india 
“Treasure Island — A Pictorial Story 
* And ail the features ike Newsflash, Let 


Us Know, Do You Know, and a bunch 
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THE NEW CONTEST 
We are delighted at the response to our invitation to story-tellers announced 
in this page in our February issue. 

We have a large stack of entries at the expiry of the date for submission. 
The results will be announced soon. 

In the meanwhile we invite the budding writers to try their hands at an 
original humorous story. Yes, original they should be, not old ones retold. To 
be original, they should emerge out of your imagination. lf they are based on 
experience or true happenings, then also they are original, provided the 
experience or happening has not been published before. 

Please send your entries (within 250 to 500 wards) to reach the Editor, 
Chandamama (English), Madras 600 026, by or before the end of August’84. 
Your magazine will be happy to send a reward of As. 100.00 for the best 


entry. Any other entry selected for publication will also be suitably rewarded. . 
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Atmatipamyena sarvatra samam patyati yo'rjuna 
Sukhath va yadi va dubkharit sa yogi paramo matah 
He who sees himself in all, and all as equal, in pleasure or in 
pain, he is considered the perfect yogin, O Arjuna. 
— The Bhagavad Gita 








What is Ashoka Pillar? Where is it to be found? 
—Suman Prasad. Patna. . 


The Ashoka Pillar, cut out of pale orange sandstone, dates back to 3rd 
century B.C. On its brightly polished surface can be seen seven edicts of 


Ernperor Ashoka, in Brahmi script. 
It is now in the old Firozabad area of Delhi. Firoza Shah Tughlaq brought 


it from Topra, near Meerut, in the 14th century. 


Where from does the phrase “Home, sweet home" come? 
—Jenifer, Quilon. 


This was a line in a song written by John Howard Payne. The song was 
presented in 1823 in a London theatre, put to music by Sir Henry Bishop. 


Can glass ever decompose simply being exposed to nature? ~ 
—(Miss) Roma Subramanian, Andheri 
Yes, but in more than a million years. For that matter it will take 3000 


years for plastic wrappers to decompose. 


What is the rarest dog in the world? 
—Kumar Modi, Ahmedabad. 


Lowchen or “lion dog”. Only a few are there, mostly in the U.K, 











Readers are welcome to send such queries on culture, literature or general 
knowledge which should be of interest to others too, for brief answers from the 
Chandamama. 


|All pre-historic dinosaurs were not gigan- 
tic, Some ware of the size of chicken! 


Every human being has some defunct | 
muscles in him or her. Thoy were once 
used to flap our ears at will. However, 
Marie Louise, wife of Napolean Bona- 
parte, had the remarkable ability to move 
her ears and even tum them inside out at 
will! 


Beethoven composed most of his famous 
pieces of music after he had grown deal. 


Balief in the existence of ghosts is most 
widespread in England. 





| The chief judge of the Santa Fe Court (New 
Mexico) was late by 5 minutes in ‘arriving at the 
court. He fined himself fifty dollars, 


Are There Mermaids? 

People of the coastal area of New Guinea believe 
that Mermaids and mermen live in their neigh- | 
bouring sea. They call these creatures Aj. The 
Upper part of any of these creatures is like that of 

a human being. the lower part like that of a fish. 
After long interviews with the local people who 
claim to have seen them, anthropologist Roy 
Wagner of the University of Virginia tends to 
believe them. “There could be a species un- 
known to science—say some other scientists” 


The “Sun-Ric"? 

Indian scientists have succeeded in making a 
cycle-ricks haw that can be driven by solar power. 
This is one of the several enterprising efforts by 
the Indian scientists with solar energy as the 
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Warning From Water 

Who do you think is going to tell us When the 
water in the river or the lake or the tank is 
polluted? A trout fish. According to a French 
experiment, the fish have a keen smell-sense. A 
handy pollution alarm fitted on a trout’s head will 
send its own brain vibrations to a computer. It 
can inform which of several pesticides and 
herbicides is polluting the water down to ten- 
billionth of a gram per litre. 
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(Story so far: Krishna met the Pandavas at the court of Panchala where Arjuna won the hand of 
Princess Draupadi in marriage. The Pandaves were till then moving in disguise to avoid the 


wrath of their crue! cousins, the Kauravas.! 


| A rjuna’s. triumph at the court 
of Panchala created a sensa- 
tion. Who were these valiant 
young men, looking like simple 
| Brahmins, but capable of keep- 
ing a militant crowd of kings at 
| bay?—the people wondered. 
Their curiosity soon unravel- 
| led the truth. Thousands of peo- 





"THE HUNGRY GOD OF FIRE — 


ple—princes, s Sages, the nobility 






and the common folks—te- |} 
joiced at the news that the| 
Pandavas had not gone up in| 
smoke along with the house of | 
lac at Varanavrata. They were | 
alive and as spirited as they used 
to prove themselves in the tour- | 
naments at Hastinapura. 

At Hastinapura the news cre- | 
ated three different reactions: 
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The Kauravas were shocked, for 


the Pandavas had not only 
escaped death, but had made a 
glorious alliance with the royal 
house of Panchala! What was 
worse, Duryodhana himself was 
among the candidates seeking 
Draupadi’s hand and who, like 
the rest, had miserably failed to 
snatch the bride from the win- 
ner’s hand! 

Among the nobility and the 
commoners the reaction was 
one of relief and joy. They 
really loved those five brave 
brothers. 


The only person whose feel- 


ing was different from both 


these was the blind king, Dhri- 
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tarashtra. He was embarrassed. 

It was at his bidding that the 
Pandavas had taken abode at 

Varanavrata. Their reported 

death in the fire had naturally 

saddened him, At the same time 

he had felt some satisfaction at 

the thought that his own boys | 
were now without rivals! 

Now the old king was obliged 
to send messengers welcoming | 
the Pandavas back home. 

The Pandavas returned to 
Hastinapura in the company of | 
Krishna with whom they had 
struck a very sweet friendship, 
Dhritarashtra of course received 
them with a show of warmth, 
but he did not fail to take note 
of two things, even though he 
was blind. First, the people of 
Hastinapura were agog with ex- 
citement at the return of the | 
Pandavas. Secondly, the Kaura- 
vas, though lying low for the 
time being, were getting ready 
to start a stmfe any moment. 

The two camps ought to be 
kept separate, thought the old 
king. 

He announced that the Pan- 
davas were entitled to half of 
the kingdom. But they must | 
found their capital away from | . 
Hastinapura—on the swampy 
outskirts Of a forest known as 
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the Khandava. 
The site allotted was not at all 
a pleasing one. The forest of 
Khandava had become noto- 
\rious as the home of ogres, 
} demons, ghosts and numerous 
other elements hostile to men. 
They were not likely to take 
kindly to the Pandavas building 
| a town in their neighbourhood. 
| Also, it was not easy to create a 
castle and a colony in a jungle. 
However, under Krishna’s in- 
|spiration, the Pandavas began 
‘the work. 
| Help came from an unex- 
pected quarter. One day, while 
Krishna and Arjuna relaxed 
ee a tree, a bright-looking 





| being with knotted locks look- 
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tected by God Indra. 
















approached them. 
“Tam hungry. Will you please | 
help me satisfy my hunger?” he 
asked. : 
“What would you like to 
have?” asked Krishna. 
Waving his arms at the wide | 
forest, he said, “This alone 
would satisfy me.” 
Krishna understood that the 
hungry stranger was none other 
than the God of Fire. There was 
no other way to destroy the 
wicked lot hiding in the forest} 
than to destroy the whole forest. 
But the fire was unable to lick it, 
despite several earlier attempts 
to do so, because it was pro- | 
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“We are willing to help you 
‘consume the forest. But we do 
mot have adequate weapons to 
iprotect you in case you are 
attacked,” said Arjuna. 

The God of Fire fetched from 
)Varuna a wonderful bow, 
|mnamed the Gandiva, a weapon 
that was to be Arjuna’s life-long 
icompanion and help him win 
jmany a crucial battle. 

Assured of protection, the 
God of Fire at once swooped 
down upon the forest and burst 
into a million flames. The 
deafening sound of the rocks 
‘exploding in the forest alerted 
‘Indra. He sent huge rain-clouds 
| which began to melt on the 








burning forest. But arrows from | 
Arjuna’s newly acquired bow, } 
charged with supernatural pow- | 
er, dispersed the clouds orl 
drove them into the distant hori- | 
ZOnS. j 
Indra’s mighty elephant, | 
Airabhata, began pouring water 

on the forest. At his trumpeting, | 
hundreds of elephants lined up | 
along the river Yamuna and | 
filling their trunks with water, | 
HieGiarpeditrorane finest 

The battle between the flames 
and the torrents went on for | 
days. Undaunted, the fire con- | 
tinued feeding on the forest. 
The ogres, demons and numer- | 
ous other creatures got killed, | 
but not those who remembered 
God or took refuge with Knish- | 
na and Arjuna. Among such 
lucky ones was Mayadanav, a | 
genius architect and sculptor, 
though a demon. He was tem- | 
porarily camping in the forest. | 
Arjuna extended to Mayadanav 
his hand of friendship. 

After fifteen days the God of 
Fire, completely satisfied with 
his meal, withdrew his flames 
and took leave of Krishna and | 
Arjuna. Krishna too left for 
Dwaraka. ; 

Mayadanav, grateful to Ar- 
juna for his friendliness and | 
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| hospitality, began building a 


|majestic palace for the Panda- 
vas. When it was complete, 
people could not but marvel at 
jit, for such craftmanship had 
inever been known before. 
Many flocked to see the won- 
‘drous building and they settled 
down around it. With the fearful 
|forest gone, the place had be- 
jcome safe. The capital of the 
| Pandavas, bearing the name In- 
|draprastha, began prowing tast. 
Soon it became a splendid city. 
Yudhisthira’s royal court be- 
|}came the talk of all the other 
kingdoms. 
The Kauravas had thought 
that the Pandavas were no lon- 


ger worth bothering — about! , 





_ for the Yajna. 








They had been dumped on a| 
wasteland bordering the haunt 
of ogres and demons where they } 
would. never thrive! Now, the | 
report of the transformation of | 
the place surprised them. 





And their surprise was to be 
followed by a shock when they 
heard that the Pandavas prop- 
osed to perform the Rajasuya | 
Yajna. [t was a very signficant | 
fire-rite. If no other king chal- | 
lenged its performer's right to 
go on with it, that meant that all | 
acknowledged the performer as | 
the King of kings! 


It was sage Narada who| 
advised Yudhisthira to prepare 
—To Continue | 
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LUCK AND FAVOUR 





A guards. Both were equally 
efficient. One night the king fell 
asleep while relaxing in the gar- 
den. The whole night passed. 
The two young men stood guard 
on him without a wink of sleep. 
The king was very happy. He 
announced that both were 
promoted to the ranks of gov- 
emmors over two regions of the 
|kingdom. 

The young men bowed to the 
king and thanked. him profusely. 

“Are you happy?” asked the 





“We are immensely happy. 
Before this nobody at our young 
age had held such important 
position,” they said. 

“I know. What do you think 





certain king and two body- 
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to be the cause of your promo- 
tion?” asked the king. 

“My good luck, Your Majes-| 
ty!” answered the first young 
man, 

“Your kindness, Your Majes- 
ty!” answered the second young 
man. 

“Good, good,” said the king. 
Just then a servant brought to| 
the king a bunch of bananas and 
a pineapple. They were the first 
produce of a new orchard, 

“You two are equally dear to 
me. These two items being the 
first yields from a new orchard, 
they have a special value. I give 
these two items to you two,” 
said the king. He called for two} 
embroidered bags. In one bag 
he put the banana bunch and 
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gave it to the first young man. In 
the other bag he put the pineap- 
ple and gave it to the second 
young man, 

_The two young men thanked 
the king and left for their 
| homes. On the way the second 
| young man told the first “My 
friend, my wife is allergic to 
pineapple. Will you exchange 
your bunch. of banana for my 
Pineapple?” 

“Gladly,” said the first young 
|man. They exchanged the bags. 
In the evening the first young 
‘man came running to the king 
and asked him, “My lord, has 
your diamond ring slipped off 
your finger?” 

“Well, ah — [’m afraid it 
jhas!” said the king. 

“Here it is. | found it in my 
gift bag!” 

“Your gift bag?” the king 
asked with some surprise. 






























_ “My lord, at my friend’s re- 


quest I changed my bag for his. | 
At home I opened it and found 
the ring along with the pineap- 
ple. I knew that it must have 
slipped off your finger!” 


“Please keep the ring. Treat it 
as a gift from me,” said the king. 
The young man thanked him 
and went away. | 


The king told the queen, “I 
got a lesson today. The first 
young man said that it is his luck 
that got him the promotion. The 
second young man said that it 
was my kindness that got him 
the promotion. Though I really 
like both of them equally, the 


second young man’s answer flat- | 


tered me and [I slipped my ring | 
into his bag. Now_I realise how 
strong was the first young man’s 
faith in his good luck! His luck 
stole a march on my favour!” 


. 
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MULLA MEETS THE SCHOLAR La 


“Mulla |! Our Sultan is wormed. A great 
scholar is coming to the city. Afraid of 
facing him, all our scholars have fled, “the 
Sultan's messenger informed Mulla Nas- gee 




















“Is that so? Let me meet the scholar," 
said the Mulla, hopping on to his donkey. 










At the city-square e Mulla met the 
scholar who, followed by his disciples, 
was heading towards the Sultan's palace. 4) 






“No outsider can meet the scholars of our 
city unless he defeats a common man in 
argument. | am a common man, You may 

pul questions to me,” said the Mulla. | 
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py i "Very well,” said the proud scholar, 

a - “Where is the centre of the earth?" At 
once the Mulla replied, “Down here. Ifyou 
do not Believe me, measure the earth 
yourself!” 


“How many stars are there in the sky?" "lame 
asked the scholar. “There are as many 

stars as there are hairs on my donkey. You 

may count!” replied the Mulla. 


3, ~How many hairs do | have in my beard?“ 

a was the scholars next question. “As 

#7. Many as my donkey's tail has!" replied the 

te Mulla. “Prove it!" said the scholar 


| 
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shaughtily, 
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“Very good,” said the Mulla. | 

“Now, you pull a hair from my donkey’s >” 
tail. I'll pull one from your beard. Let us go 
on like this. By the time your beard is 
finished, my donkey's tail also would be 
hairless!” 

The Mulla was about to take hold of the 
scholars beard when he tumed and 

} walked away very fast. 





MYSTERY OF MELANCHOLY 


VYimal was poor, but he was always jolly. 
But since he returned from the funeral ceremony of his 
maternal uncle, he was found to remain always pensive. . 
His intimate friend, Suresh, asked him, “What is the matter 
with you, Vimal? Why are you in a state of melancholy? Your 
uncle was quite aged. His death was not unexpected!” 
“Who said that I’m sorry on account of his death?” 
“Then?” 
“Well, he had no heir. So J inherit all his property!” 
“Fine, that should gladden you.” 
“T also inherit the property of my mother's sister, who died last 
month!” informed Vimal. | 
“How lucky you are! What then saddens you? asked Suresh, 
quite surprised. 
_ “There are no more heir-less relatives who would leave their 
properties to me!” said Vimal with a sigh. 
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"My dear,” said my mother suddenly | 
“take the money-and run on. | am going to 
faint.” Fortunately, we were near a little } 

| bridge and | managed to drag her down] 


€& ay : the bank and a little way under the arch. | 
gy | _ « | | WE were none too soon. Presently some 


men arrived, their feet beating out of time 
over bridge. 


| A sea captain has come to the Admiral | 

| Benbow Inn, where he has received a | 

ivisit from two men, a sailor named | 

| Black Dog, and Pew, a sinister blind 

|} man who has brought about the death 
of the captain. Some time later, Jim | 
Hawkins.and his mother, who owns the | || 
Inn, hear a tapping outside their win- | 
dow. The blind man has returned! ||| 
Mother and son escape and hide undar | 
a bridge. 


My. curiosity was Stronger than my fear; for! could not remain where | was, but crept 
back to the bank, where | was able to see the men gathered round the inn. The blind 
man Was issuing his commands, his voice afire with rage. “In, in, inl” he shouted. 





There- was. a pause, then a cry of |f 
surprise, and then a voice shouting” 
from the house: “Bill's dead!" Present- 
ly the window of the captain's room. 
was thrown open with a slam, and a2 
man leaned out. “Pew,” he cried, 
| “They. 've been here before us. The) 
ae and Flint’s. map, they're both 










= rh the | night, twice repeated. It was a 
| signal. “There's Dick,” cried one of the men. 

‘We “il have to run for it, mates.” sate men 
egan to scatter, but just as they did so, the 
oise of four horses could be heard, and four 
tS ¢ game in sight, in the moonlight. 















One of them did not see ate blind man who.was flesing in his direction until it was 
too late. The rider tried to save him, but in vain. Down went Pew with a cry that rang 
high into the night. He fell on his side and moved no more. 


S “Teapt to ‘my feerand | hailed 1 ihe: fiers, 
seeing as | did so that they were 

| _revenve officers. | Jeamed afterwards © 
hat they had heard from someone in 
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}} “| have something in my pocket,” | told | 


men|| the leader of the excise men, “which | 
|| would like to give to Dr. Livesey. He took 
“/| me forthwith to the doctor, whom we 
| found dining with Squire Trelawney. Brief- 
| fy | told him what had happened, and then. | 
| handed him the oilskin packet which | 
om ae in the a s trunk. | 


| “lfyou are ene " said 
| the doctor, “we will open 
the packet.” The bundle 
Was opened and in it we 
found two things—a book 
and a sealed packet. The 
book was an account book. 
The packet contained a 
map. “This map,” cried the 
squire, “must show the 
hiding-place of the treasure 
of Flint, the manreferred to 
by one of those villains.” 





“We have the map,” continued the squire, 
| “therefore there is no reason why we 
should not go after the treasure ourselves, 
|Livesey, you will give up this wretched 
practice at once. Tomorrow | start for) 
Bristol to fitout a ship in the docks there. | 
In ten days’ time we'll ba ready. Hawkins | | — 
shall come as cabin boy, and you will be | | 


the ship's doctor,” 
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} It was longer than the squire imagined 
| | before we were ready forsea, andnoneof | 
our first plans could be carried out as | 
| intended. The doctor had to go to London 
to find a physician to take charge of his 
| practice; the squire was hard at work in 
| | Bristol; and | lived on at the squire’s hall, 
| under the charge of Redruth, the game- 
|} keeper, full of day-dreams for hours on 


eks passed until there came a 
letter addressed to Dr. Livesey, with the 
) addition: ‘To be opened in case of his — 
absence by young Hawkins.” As the 
doctor was away. | opened it and read that 
the squire had found.a ship whose name 
| was the Hispaniola, and that he also had 
| found himself a sea cook named Long 
| John Silver, who had lost a leg. Silver, it 
0 find his’ 
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M a ee ‘ 
a | The lett ‘to go at. 
}\ once to see my mother, and then to come 
full speed with the game-keeper. Redruth, | 
= ae! (tO Bristol. The next moming | went back to 
aa ii the Admiral Benbow, where | found my | 
ey waa |Mother in good spirits. | was happy to 
Mati | loam also that the squire had found heran_ 
Japprentice to help while | was away. The — 
| |Next moming | said goodbye to my mother 
and the dear old Admiral Benbow. =} 
-—To Continue 
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F onp ago there was a king who 
decided to appoint a body- 
guard for himself. 

Candidates were called for 
interview. It was known 
throughout the kingdom that 
the king was a lover of beards. 
He had grown an impressive 
beard himself and his ministers 
jand nobles also imitated him. 

It was not surprising that a 
number of candidates having 
beards presented themselves for 
the interview. They hoped that 
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their beards would secure the 
post for them. 

But it was not to be so. Their 
muscles, stamina, swiftness ol 
movement, knowledge of de- 
fence tricks were taken into 
consideration by the king's gen- 
eral and his minister who inter- 
viewed them. 

The general and the minister 
finally selected three young- 
men, all having beards. The 
king was to make his final selec- 
tion of one from them. 
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“I see, you all have beards. 
That ts fine. But there ts one 
problem,” observed the king 
when the three were presented 


| before him. 


The three candidates waited 


| to hear what the problem could 


be. 

“If suddenly my beard and 
your beard catch fire simul- 
taneously, how would you act?” 
the king asked one of the candi- 
dates. 

“I shall act to save your 


| beard, my lord!” replied the 
| candidate. 


“What would be your move?” 


the king asked the next candi- 


date. 

“T should put out fire from my | 
beard first, so that whole-} 
heartedly I can work to exting- 
uish the royal beard,” replied 
ha . 

“What about you?” the king 
asked the third. 

“My lord, I have two hands. | 
With one hand I shall put out 
fire from the beard of Your] 
Highness while putting it out 
from my own beard with the 
other hand,” replied the candi-| 
date. 1 

“Good. You are appointed,” 
the king gave his decision. 











[* a certain city lived a young 
merchant. He was married in 
a very nich family. 
But these were not his only 
| qualifications. He had a rare 
|virtue of which nobody other 
lthan himself was aware. He 
|could understand the language 
|} of the beasts. But the sage who 
had taught him the secret had 
|)warned him against his telling 
what he heard from the beasts 
to anybody. If he violated this 
|rule, he was to die instantly. 
One summer night he was 








” refreshing himself on the roof of 


_ his bulls telling his donkey, “My | 










his house when he heard one of 





brother, I am tired of drawing | 
the plough. You are lucky. 
Once in a week our master goes 
out to the bazar nding you. For 
that you are kept fit and ele- 
gant. | envy you!” 

The flattered donkey said, | 
“Dear bull, it is not luck that has | 
much to do with the situation, 
but the brains. I have that stuff | 
in plenty.” 
“It must 










be so. Brother 











Donk, won’t you exercise a bit 
of that for my sake and tell me 
| how to get some relief?” asked 
the bull. 

} “Well, since you seek my 
advice, I cannot disappoint you! 
You feign sickness tomorrow. 
Do not get up. That will do the 
trick,” said the donkey. 

The merchant heard the dia- 
logue with attention and tiptoed 
down to his room. 

In the morning a servant re- 
ported to him of that particular 
bull behaving strarfgely. It re- 
fused to stand up. 

“Hm!” said the master. “Drag 
my donkey to the field and put it 
under the yoke. Make it plough 
the land till the sunset.” 








The servants obeyed the mas- 





ter. The donkey had not fore-| 
seen such a fate. It was dead | 
tired when it returned to its) 
shed. | 

“I enjoyed my holiday very 
well, Brother Donk! I am going 
to do the same thing tomor- 
row!” the happy bull told the 
donkey. 

“Don't do so!” shricked out 
the donkey. “I overheard our} 
master saying that if you don’t 
work normally tomorrow, he| 
will sell you to a butcher!” 

“I thank God that you over- 
heard this. I shall behave tomor- 
row,” said the panicky bull. 

The merchant was waiting 
near the shed to hear their 























conversation. He was amused at 
the donkey's invention, so much 
so that he could not control his 
laughter even when sitting for 
dinner. , a . 

“Why do you laugh?” asked 
his wife. 

“I cannot reveal to you,” re- 
plied the merchant. 

At this his wife drew a long 
face, “What is there so secret 
about the cause of your laughter 
that you cannot reveal it to 
me?” she complained and there- 
after refused to talk to him. 

The merchant was much up- 
set. He confided to her that he 
was capable of understanding 
the language of the beasts, but 
he was forbidden to say what he 











understood. If he would ever 
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say it, he shall die. 

“You must tell me what you 
heard today that amused you so 
much!” insisted his wife. ) 

“IT cannot. If I tell you, I shall 
die!” 

“You must tell me!” 

However hard the merchant 
tried to stop her from being 
curious about it, she was only 
more vehement in her demand. 
. The merchant could not bear 
with the situation any longer. 
He decided to.tell the lady what 
took place between the bull and: 
the donkey and then die! 

He took the lady aside, close 
to the roost. Suddenly he heard 
a hen telling a cock, “If I ask 









































}you to do something that will 
cause you death, will you do it?” 
“Til do it if that saves your life 
or does some real good to any- 
body else!” replied the cock. 

“If I ask you only to satisfy 
my idle curiosity?” asked the 
hen. 

“T'll give a damn to you!” 
replied the cock. 
~ “And look at this foolish 
young man who is going to die 
for no other reason than satis- 
fy. to the lady’s idle curiosity!” 
said the hen with anguish. 

A great change came over the 
merchant immediately. He cal- 
led his parents and his wife’s 
|parents and told them, “Know- 
ing full well that I shall die if I 





. to this?” 


tionately. 





violate a certain rule, my wife 
insists that I do so only to satisfy 
her curiosity. What do aoe say 


“We are ashanied’ to call you 
our daughter. Fie on you!” | 
shouted the lady’s mother. 

“Too much love and affection 
from us have spoilt her. She} 
knows nothing except getting 
her wish fulfilled—however 
meaningless it might be!” said 
the father of the lady. 


The lady realised her folly. 
She wept. 

“Never mind, child, be sensi- 
ble in the future,” the mer- 
chant’s parents told her affec- 








Buaustan was the landlord's 
son. No doubt he was hand- 
|some, according to the popular 
idea of handsomeness. But had 
he not been a landlord’s son, 
inobody would perhaps make a 
| mention of this to him. People 
wanted to please his father by 





| Bhushan felt quite proud of 
LS figure. As a result, he looked 
‘down upon others. 

| In his village lived a woman 
|who was blind, a young man 
| whose nose was not straight, a 
[third man whose arms were 
|shorter in relation to his body 
}and an old man who was lame. 
| Bhushan laughed whenever he 
saw any of them. Once his 
mother came to know about 
this. She told him, “Son, if you 
| are not noble enough to be kind 
towards the disabled, you 
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should not at least laugh at, 
them. Your conduct is unworthy 
of even an ordinary man. I feel 
ashamed of you. Your father 
will be disappointed if he comes 
to know of this habit of yours!” | 

Bhushan really felt sorry. The} 
same day, while he was on his| 
way to a friend’s house im, the} 
afternoon, those four villagers, | 
whom he used to ridicule, hap-| 
pened to see him at the village-| 
square. 

“Look here, boy, my acral 
may be ‘small, but they are| 
strong enough to teach you a 
lesson. What harm have we) 
done to you that you laugh at! 

us?” the man with smaller arms) 
said, taking long steps yar | 
Bhushan. 

“Leave him, brother, leave} 
him. Providence will punish him 
for his arrogance. He will have a! 
taste of the anguish which we 



















are experiencing !” said the old 
cripple. 

The old man’s words sounded 
jlike a curse to Bhushan. He 
jbegan to run. 
| The fear of the curse re- 
mained in him for many days, 
‘Then he went over to the town 
for his studies. Gradually he 
forgot the experience. 

Years passed. Bhushan got 
married. After a year or so his 
mother died, followed by his 
father. Bhushan settled down in 
the town. 

Bhushan’s wife, Sudha, was 
expecting child. She went to live 
with her parents shortly before 
it was time for delivery. 





Bhushan was alone at home. 


Suddenly one night the curse | 


the cripple had cast on him 


came back to his memory. A} 
shiver ran through him. How | 


wicked it was of him to laugh at 
those disabled people of his 
village! 


He received the message that } 


Sudha had given birth to a son. 
He was delighted. He started 


for his father-in-law’s house at 


once. 

He wondered before entering 
Sudha’s room: whom does the 
child resemble — him or Sudha? 


But he was shocked at the | 


sight of the child. The child’s 
arms were deformed, one of its 


legs extended up to the knee | 
only; its nose was not straight. | 


And it was blind too! 

“Look at my charming child!” 
Sudha said. 

Bhushan thought that Sudha 
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was being sarcastic. But soon he | 
felt that she was quite sincere. | 


Perhaps every mother finds her 
son wonderful!—he thought. 
As the child grew up, 
Bhushan grew more and more 
pensive, He did not let the boy 
mix with the children of the 


neighbourhood. They might - 


laugh at the boy! That was his 
fear. . 




















‘One day a holy man paid a 
visit to the town. People said 
that he was capable of solving 
any problem. Bhushan invited 
the holy man to his house and 
spoke to him of his anguish on 
account of his son. 

The holy man looked at the 
boy for some time. Then he 
meditated. Later he said, 
“Those four disabled people 
whom you had insulted must 
pardon you. That alone will 
cure your son of his deformi- 
ties.” 

Bhushan proceeded to his vil- 
lage. The old cripple was dead. 
ut the other three were there. 
Bhushan met them and apolo- 
ised to them for his childhood 
isbehaviour. 

“You are a noble soul. That is 
iwhy you have come to humble 
people like us. Who remembers 
what you had said or done as a 















.-child? Forget about that, sir!” 





they said. 

Bhushan found out where the 
cripple had been buried. He 
knelt down near his grave and 
shed tears of repentance. He got 
back his lost peace of mind. He | 
stood up. 


Suddenly Bhushan’s sleep en- 
ded. He recollected the whole 
dream. 


A week after that he received 
the news that he had been bles- 
sed with a son. This time it was 
no dream. He hurned to have 
the first glimpse of his son. 


His mind was full of anxiety 
because of the dream. Slowly he 
went near Sudha and his child. 
But it was a charming babe! He 


smiled. Soon tears drizzled in | 


his eyes. “Those four had really | ° 


pardoned me!” he told himself. | 











A landlord had a cowshed 

away from his palatial 
house. One of his servants 
named Ramu was in charge of 
the cattle. He and his wife lived 
in a hut close by the shed. In the 
morning he led the cattle to the 
fields and spent the whole day 
there, looking after the grazing 
cattle. At noon his wife carried 
food for him. In the evening he 
brought the cattle back to the 
shed. 

Ramu had to keep a watch on 
the cattle even at night. Other 
servants went to help him, but 
he had to live with the cattle. 
' One evening, for some work, 
he came to the landlord’s house. 
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Adjacent to the house was the 
temple of Lord Krishna. 

Ramu went into the temple 
and sat gazing at the idol for a} 
long time. He felt charmed. He 
told the priest, “It is my misfor- 
tune that I cannot visit the 
temple regualarly. I shall con- 
sider myself lucky if I could 
have the Darshan of the Lord at 
least once in seven days.” 

“What stops you from com-| 
ing?” asked the priest—without 
paying much attention to him, 

“My duty at the cowshed. If 
you speak to the landlord, he, 
may agree to send someone to’ 
relieve me for a few hours once 
every week so that I can come 
here,” said Ramu with folded 
hands. 

But the priest would not care 
to speak to the landlord on his | 
behalf. He said in a casual 
manner, “What is the need of 
coming to the temple for the 
Deity’s Darshan? If one is a 
devotee, one can see Krishna 
right in the field!” ; 



















“Really? [ never knew that!” 


exclaimed Ramu. 


“Very few know this secret. I 
}don’t tell many!” said the priest 
jrather in joke. 


A full year passed, One day 
the priest was returning to his 
temple after a visit to a relative’s 


| house that was on the other side 
of the vast field. He saw Ramu 


relaxing under a tree, the cattle 
frazing in the green meadow 
around him. 

Upon noticing the priest 
Ramu ran to him and bowed 
down to him. “Sir, I do not 
know how to thank you for the 


lsecret you disclosed to me!” he 
Said enthusiastically, 


“What secret?” asked the 


priest, surprised, for he had 
forgotten all about their conver- 


sation. 
“Did you not say that one 
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could see Krishna in the field?” | 
“Well, er..... perhaps I did!” | 


“What a wealth you gave me, 


sir. As soon as I arrive in the 
field I close my eyes and call | 
Krishna. At once he is there— | 


everywhere—all around me. He 
loves to play with my cows. 


Then he sits down and plays his 


flute! He remains here for a few 
minutes, but what a joy he 
leaves in my heart!” => 
_ Wiping his tears of joy. and 
gratitude, Ramu said again, 


“Sir, how lucky you are that you | 


live in His company day and 
night. But I don’t envy you. 
This much is enough for me.” 

The priest did not know what 


to say. Back in the temple, he | 


wept bitterly before the Deity 
and said, “Lord, | wish I had an 
iota of that- simple and pure 
faith Ramu had! He does not 
envy me, but I envy him!” 
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Nature’s Kingdom 


CATCHING 

HABITS OF 

AN UNDERWATER 
HUNTER 


The otter loves to hunt and will often kill 
far more fish than It can oat - 


ishearmen, who git patiently by the side of a 

stream with their ball and rods, have an 
unseen rival. This is tha otter, which paddies 
away oul of sight below the surface of the 
water, helping itself 10 @ bot of the fish the 
angler would love to catch, 

Salmon, trout, eels and other fishes wa use 
as food are liked by thé otter, which kills more 
than it can eat. After tasting each fish by biting a 
piece out of its back, the otter leaves it on the 
bank of ihe stream and hurries off after another. 

Otters belong to the weasel family. They 
differ from their relatives by being water crea 
tures, With the exception of tha mink, which 
loves to swim in lakes and fivers, the other 
animals of the weasel family are all fand 
animals, 

There are several kinds of otters living in 
warm dnd temperate counties. The European 
otter, found throughtout Europe and Northem 
Asia, is still fairly common in many parts of 
Great Britain. 

It is rather a large animal, measuring about 6 
metre or 0 from its nose to the tip of its tail. 

When swimming in the water, the otter 
might easily be mistakan for a seal, for it looks 
very much like one, But when it climbs out on 
the bank, we see that it has Jeg, not flippers, 
Its short feet have webs between the toes and 
are a8 good as fins. 

The tail, which is broad avid flat at the tip, 
makes an excellent rudder, 

In the water, the otter swims, dives, (wists 
and turns as easily as a fish. But it does nol 
breathe jiko a fish. Although dt can stay under 
water for several minutes at a time, it has to 
come Up to the surface whan the air in its lungs 


is exhausted, 

An otter is a lively animal. “It chases fish up 
and down 4 stream, darts after water rats and 
catches wild ducks by approaching them under 
water and seizing them trom below. 

But the otter doas not spend all its time in the 
water, When the siriams are low ong the 
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fishing is bad, it will sometimes travel overland 
from one Stream to another, covering the 
ground with loping gallop at a great speed, in 
spite of its short legs. 

In winter, it often takes long joumneys inland 
in search of food, and will sometimes raid 
farmyards and kill fowls and ducks. 

In Canada and the most northern states of 
tha USA, the otter will flounder about in the 
show, sliding down the élopes in the hope of 
finding something to eat. 

When the streams ara frozen over, it will hunt 
beneath the ice, if it can find a hole through 
which it can wriggle to get into the water 

Young otters stay with their parents for at 
least a year, and sometimes longer. They make 
ther home in a hole in the bank of a straam or in 
a dugout among the roots of some old trees not 
far-from the water's edge. 

_ Unless they are disturbed by the hounds of 


— an otter Nun, otlers stay in their home until the 
sun is almost getting, Then they emerge and 
begin their nightly activities. 
- If their den happens fo be at the top of a 
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steep, sloping bank, the otters slide down the 
slope one after another and splash into the 
water, : 


Young otters and old ones too seem to enjoy 
this. They also like free-for-all rough-and- 
tumbles. The ground all round their dan is nearly 
always trampled down from the games they 
play together. The young ones roll ovér and over 
like puppies, clawing up grass and flinging it all 
over the place. 


Al first, baby otters are afraid of the water. 
Their mother has to push them in when she |s 
taking them to the water for the first time, But 
they soon overcome this fear and join the adult 
otters on fishing expeditions. 


They do not retum every moming to thair old 
home, but they just slip into any suitable hole 
they can find under the banks by the side of the 
Water, ; 


There they go to sleep until ie sun goes 
down and another night of hunting, eating and 
Playing begins. Pe ate 
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[Mysteries of Mallipuram 


THE CASE OF THE ROYAL 





|<y 

matter—is most serious!” 
Sidhanta said running his wrink- 
led fingers through his long sil- 
ety beard. 
| “My dear minister, not mere- 





_{ly serious, but positively danger- 





ous. How can such a thing 
|happen in any well-governed 


-|kingdom? You must find the 


culprit and he shall be severely 





punished!, said King Parakra- 
|ma, his voice slightly raised. 

| The king rarely raised his 
| and Sidhanta knew that 


voice 
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SEAL 


the king was highly upset over | 
what had happened. | 

“Noble King, I shall do my } 
best to find the culprit.” 

“Sidhanta, doing your best | 
will not do. You must solve this 
case. I have never known you! 
failing and I hope you will not| 
fail!” 

“Gracious King, you are most | 
generous in praising me! I am| 
lucky I have never failed you so | 
far, but one can never tell, | 
Failure can come to one at} 
anytime. One must be ready to| 
take success and failure in one’s | 


‘agree, Your Majesty, the 
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stride, Of course, | shall strive 
imy utmost!” 

“Sidhanta, I am deeply agi- 
tated in- mind and therefore in 
body too. Imagine the royal 
seal being duplicated! Never 
| heard of such a thing! The seal is 
|}being used everyday. How 
}could ome ever steal it and 









found out the forgery. Now we 
|must find out the fellow who 
made the counterfeit seal and 
who POssesses it.’ 


Sidhanta walked along the 
wide carpeted corridor of the 
magnificent Mallipuram palace. 
‘It was huge, sprawling, and 
| architecturally beautiful. The 
corridors were well-decorated 
with artistic objects brought 
from many lands, near and far— 
| chandeliers—candle-stands spe- 
cially made in Mallipuram by a 
| family of brilliant artisans, ete. 
|} But the wise minister’s mind 
|was not in them. What King 
|} Parakrama had told him upset 
}him much. The able king of 
|Mallipuram had a royal seal 
| made of high-quality gold, a real 
| work of-art. It had been carved 
| by a famous goldsmith who had 
| died two decades ago. The royal 
~ | seal was kept in a sandalwood 
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casket, equally artistic. The king | 
or the minister for the royal seal] 
were the only persons privileged | 
to make use of it. Orders, fiats,} 
judgements, decrees had to bear} 
the. royal seal, and one of the} 
two took it out of the casket, 
and affixed it on the document.| 
The seal was normally kept in a| 
separate room called the Seal| 
Chamber and now someone had 
duplicated the royal seal! Some- 
thing that was believed to be} 
impossible! It was never taken 

out of the Seal Chamber, except} 
by the king himself. Even the 

concerned minister had no pow- 

er to remove it out of the 

chamber. How then was the seal 









and | fake orders 


duplicated, 
issued! Who could have done it 
and how? Sidhanta was puzzled. 


} Sidhanta reached his private 
chamber in the palace and 
paced the decorated floor. He 
had solved many problems for 
his king, but this was indeed a 


idifficult one. 
- we af ah 


Sidhanta asked the king to 
permit him to walk all over the 
|palace, at will, at any hour of 
ithe day. or night. There were 
isome parts of the palace, mainly 
thé ladies’ quarters, where men 
were not allowed without the 
king or queen's permission. 
(Hence Sidhanta had to ask the 
king even though he was a 


minister. Sidhanta was at once 
pranted permission, and he was 
now on that mission of a leisure- 
ly tour of the palace! He walked 
from room to room, chamber to 
chamber, and let his eyes take in 
every tiny detail. He saw palace 
servants and officials, men and 
women, go about their assigned | 
duties and some looked askance 
at the wise old minister. They | 
rarely saw him just wandering, | 
seemingly aimlessly, and | 


sidhanta pretended to ignore | 


them. 





| 


By now it was dark, the sun | 


having disappeared behind the 
high mountains, The palace ser- 


vant in charge of lights, Danava, | 


was seen going around the | 
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rooms discharging his duty. The 
palace was lighted with candles 
lof various colours kept inside 
glass containers of many shapes, 


lout a fine colourful illumination 
which added lustre to the grand 
|palace. Sidhanta stood behind a 
huge pillar, and watched Dana- 
va at work. He could take the 
bine container Out, dust it, re- 
move the burnt-out candle and 
replace it with a new one. Then 
ne would light it and put it back 
jinside the container. When he 
lit one large red candle, the 
flame seemed too thick and the 
imelted candle dripped on to the 


floor. Danava seemed to have 
scalded his fingers too, and 


iSidhanta saw him sucking the 
‘hurt finger with haste! Sidhanta 
smiled and his fingers pulled at 
his flowing beard with feverish 
haste. Quickly, he walked out, 
leaving Danava to carry on with 
his work. 

He sat in his house, under the 
mango tree, and stared at the 
shining moon high in the sky. 
He began to laugh softly to 
himself. Nodding, he went in- 
side and got ready for his night 
prayers. 
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Danava knelt before King Pa- 


designs and colours. They gave. 
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rakrama, his hands shivering. | 
Sidhanta sat‘on a low cushioned | 
chair near the king, his eyes | 
never leaving the man-in charge | 
of the palace lights. King Para- | 
krama’s deep eyes burned with 
red-hot rage. 

“Sidhanta, this man shall be 
banished. He has committed | 
the most heinous crime, dupli- 
cating our royal seal! Because 
he has confessed and because he 
has been with us for many years, 
I have spared his life, and have 
given him the lesser punishment 
of banishment. Sidhanta, | am 
amazed at your wisdom, Now, 
tell us how you found out the 
culprit!” King Parakrama was 


eee 





eager. 

“Beloved King, it was most 
intriguing at first. I did not 
know what to do. But I knew 
| that the crime must have been 
‘committed by some insider, 
somebody who had access to the 
Seal Chamber. Not many go 
| inside that room! So I wanted to 
j find out who went into that 
jee To mislead people I 
| looked into every room, every 
' part of our palace. I did not 
| want anyone to suspect me. 
| That’s why I went into all the 
j areas, even the women’s quar- 
| ters. Then I saw Danava at 
| work. While lighting one can- 
| dle, I saw the melted candle 
| dripping in drops. Suddenly I 
| got the answer to the puzzle. 
| Only a person going into the 
Seal Chamber can take out the 
| Seal. The casket has no lock. 
| The man who took it out knew 















that. He could take it out, get its | 
imprint in wax swiftly and the 
rest was easy! Any good engrav- | 
er will make a duplicate using | 
the wax mould! Who could be 
the man who had easy access | 
and could light candles inside | 
that room without arousing | 
even a trace of suspicion? Who? | 
Danava, the palace lights-man! 
That’s how it was, noble king, | 
the dripping of the candle led | 
me to the correct solution!” 

“Excellent, my dear friend, | 
you are truly wise. Conpratula- | 
tions.” King Parakrama rose} 
and embraced his wise old} 
minister warmly. 

Danava was removed from 
the King’s presence and Para-j 
krama took his faithful minister ) 
to his inner apartment for meet-} 
ing the queen and telling her} 
about the latest success off 
Sidhanta. i 
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The Great Dark o of Friday | 





Ti was a fine dnp Faia’ the 
}19th of May 1780. 

| In those days America was 
|not electrified. If life was diffe- 
jrent from what it is today, it was 
jewautely and free from any 
jacute tension. 

| Something strange happened 
at 9.30 in the morning. The sun 
suddenly disappeared. No, 
ithere was not even a shred of 
|cloud in the sky. There was no 
smoke. It was by no means a 
(day of solar eclipse. 
Nevertheless, _the sun just 
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faded out and along with a chill, | | 

an awful darkness set in! | 
I How dense was the darkness? | 
Well, to quote one of the re- | 
cords, this one by Mr. John | 
Davenport, a member of the | 
Legislative Assembly of Con- | 
necticut, “The effect was that of | 


having one’s head encased with- | . 


in the confines of a black hood.” | 

When two hours passed and | 
yet there was no sign of the light } 
returning, parents found their | 
way to schools to collect their | 





children. With candles and tor- 





~ 





iches they managed to bring 
them back. 

| The darkness that began in 
New York, soon spread to Pen- 
nysylvania, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. The darkest night 
claimed this large region when 
bright daylight should have 
reigned over it. 

To add fo the eerie climate, a 
strange greenish light pervaded 
the darkness. 

People knew the passing of 
time by their clocks. The situa- 
tion terrified them, but the ter- 
ror got intensified when the 
night sky did not show a single 
star. That was to be a full moon 












night. But there was no trace of | 
the moon. 

Few had the peace of mind or 
the courage to go to bed. People 
crowded in the churches and 
public squares praying for the 
moon and the stars to appear. 


Many thought that there will 
be a dawn no more! The dark- 
ness for them meant the prelude 
to the day of Judgment. 

However, dawn broke out at 


the expected hour. People) 
‘heaved sighs of relief. They 


smiled only when the sun rose. 






No scientific explanation has} 
been found to this day for this) 





phenomenon known as “The 


Great Dark of Friday”. 
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‘anak Gupta was the king’s 

treasurer. He managed his 

| eOrk all alone for many years. 

| But a time came when the task 

grew difficult. The king added 

| several new departments to his 

government. It was no more 

| possible for one officer to keep 

| the accounts of the expenditure 
under different heads, 

The king sanctioned Kanak 
Gupta two assistants and asked 
| his chief minister to find out two 
efficient men to fill the posts. 

Two months passed, The 
| chief minister complained to the 
king that Kanak Gupta had 
|employed three assistants in 
| place of two and distributed the 
| salary meant for two assistants 
|among three. As a result the 
two candidates the minister had 
supplied were receiving less sal- 
| ary than sanctioned for them. 
| The king summoned ..Kanak 
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tants?” 


“Yes, my lord, but I am not 


drawing any more money for 


the third man,” said Kanaka 
Gupta. 


“His Majesty knows that!”| 


growled the minister, “But why 
should you appoint three assis- 
tants when the king sanctioned 
only two posts? Is it not disobe- 
dience?” 

“To be frank, I had not 
looked at the situation from that 


angle. It is only: for efficient | 


working that I appointed a third | 
man!” said Kanak Gupta, apo- 
logetically. 

“Do you mean to say that the | 
two candidates I supplied to you 
are not sufficiently qualified ta 
do the work?” demanded the 
minister. 

Kanak Gupta kept quiet. 
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Gupta and asked, “Is it true that 
you have employed three assis-| 
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“Why don’t you answer?” the 
|minister asked rudely. 

“Must I answer? Very well, 
let me tell you that the candi- 
dates you supplied are rather 
over-qualified!” 

“Over-qualified?” The king 
expressed his surprise. 
| Yes, my lord. Their greatest 
qualifications are, while one is 
the minister’s cousin, the other 
is the minister’s wife’s cousin. 
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And they are always keen to 
vaunt their qualifications. How 
can I take them to task if they | 
make any error? That is why I 
had to employ a third person 
whom I can scold when the 
other two make mistakes!” ex- 
plained Kanak Gupta. 

The minister’s face paled. 
“All right. You can go,” the 
king told Kanak Gupta after 
passing a hurried glance on the 
munister. 















_ The father was out to show his little son [>= 


the remarkable places in the city. “You 
can ask me any question about any 
institution, son,” said the father. 

Pointing ata majestic building, the 
father said, “We are now passing a 
fourteenth-century castle, son. Any 
question?" 

“No, thanks.” 

A Itttle later said the father again, 
“Now we are passing the most fabulous 
restaurant in the city. Any question?” 

“Yes. Why are we passing it?” 
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| New Tales of King 
| Vikram and the Vampire 


THE MAGIC RING 


ark was the night and weird | | 


the atmosphere. It rained} 
| from time to time. At the inter- | 
|vals of the roaring thunder 
| could be heard the moaning of 
| jackals and the eerie laughter of | 
}Spirits. Flashes of lightning. 
| showed fearful faces. 
But King Vikram swerved 
not. He climbed the ancient tree | 
| once again and brought the | 
corpse down. However, as soon | 
as he began crossing the deso-| 
| late cremation ground with the | 
| corpse lying on his shoulder, the | 
| Vampire that possessed the| 
| corpse said, “O King, I don't| 
know when you will be success- 
ful in your mission. But I can| 
tell you one thing: there are | 
| people who throw away the fruit | 
of their labour even after win-| 
ning it through much pains. Let} 
| me narrate an incident to you. 
| Pay attention to it. That might 
bring you some relief.” 




















The vampire went on: | 


ee was an orphan. A sage | 





_ 





was kind to him and enrolled 
him as a student in his Ashram 
school. Sumant spent ten years 
in the Ashram and completed 
his studies successfully, 

| The sage gave him a scroll 
and said, “My boy, this will 
secure you a high position as a 
scholar in any of the royal courts 
around, Go and prosper.” 

| Sumant decided to meet the 
king of Rohitpur. He began 
walking in that direction. 

He lost his’ way and found 
himself in a forest. The sun was 
setting. He looked in all direc- 
tions and saw a house in ruins 
on a hill. He thought of spend- 
ing his night there. 
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At the foot of the hill he met a 
young man who looked like a 
prince. Sumant smiled at the 
young man and ereeted him. 
But the young man looked 
grave. 

“So, you too wish to try your 
luck! Who between us should 
have the chance? Should we 
fight a duel and decide?” the 
young man asked, putting his 
hand on his sword. 

Sumant was surprised. “What 
do you mean?” he asked in 
return. “How can we fight a 
duel when I don’t even have a 
sword?” 

“Then you must wait for the | 
next full-dark night and give me 
the chance to try my luck 
tonight!” 

“I tell you once again that | 
don’t know what you mean, Try 
your Juck by all means. J] have 
no desire to stand in your way, | 
am a traveller looking for a 
shelter,” said Sumant. 

The young man calmed down. 
By and by he told Sumant what 
had brought him there. He was 
the prince of Rohitpur. The 
deserted house on the hill-top 
was a haunted house. During 
the last fifty years whoever en- 
tered it never came out of it 
alive. Inside the haunted house 
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there is a bed. Under the pillow 
on the bed lies a magic ring. 
One who would be able to pass 
an Amavasya or Moonless night 
in the house would find the ring. 
Whoever wears the ring would 
live for a hundred years, 

The night that was coming 
was to be a moonless night. The 
prince had decided to try his 
luck, 

“In order to get the ring one 
must climb the hill alone and 
spend the night in the haunted 

{house all alone. But if you camp 
- Shere, I shall feel encouraged,” 
the prince told Sumant. 

“T shall be happy to await you 
here. I wish you success.” 
Sumant sat down on a rock. 

Evening was coming upon the 
forest. The prince began to 
climb the hill. Sumant sat listen- 
jing to the chirping of home- 
coming birds. An hour later 
Sumant heard footsteps behind 
him and saw the prince coming 
back, 

“What's the matter?” Sumant 
asked. 

The prince confessed that 
halfway up the hill his mind was 
filled with a great fear. He could 
not proceed, 

“Dear Prince! Remember 
God and push on. Have cour- 


































age!” Samant encouraged him. 

The prince began climbing 
again. By then it had grown 
dark. Jackals howled behind the 
haunted house and glow-worms 
flitted around it. The prince 
came back to Sumant again and 
broke down. “No, my friend, | 
do not have the courage to 
spend a night in a haunted 
house,” he said, sighing repe- | 
atedly. 

Sumant consoled the prince 
and then asked, “Dear Prince, 
will you let me take a chance?” | 

“Who am I to stop you?” said 
the prince. 

Sumant climbed the hill. The 
house on the top was utterly 
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|dark, but its doors and widows 
lwere open. The star-studded 
sky could be seen through the 
windows. 
As soon as Sumant entered 
\the house he was greeted by 
|blood-curdling laughter and 
|shrieks. Sumant did not show 
‘any sign of fear. When his eyes 
got accustomed to the darkness, 
ihe found out the bedstead and 
[sat down on it. 
| “Young man! Your desire to 
live for a hundred years is going 
to be the cause of your death 
tonight!” a nasal voice 
announced. 

“T have no desire to live for a 
| hundred Fears, AS the same 
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time I am not going to die | 


tonight unless that is what Pro- | 
vidence wills for me,” said. 
Sumant. | 

There was silence for a long 
time. Then, after a sudden peal | 
of laughter, the nasal voice said 
again, “Are you not afraid of | 
ghosts?” 

“Why should a living man be 
afraid of those dead?” ed 
Sumant. 

There was silence again. 
Sumant sat meditating. The | 
bedstead rocked violently and | 
blasts of cool wind burst upon | | 
him, accompained by the same | 
terrible laughter. Bats flew} 
crisscross, almost touching his | 
head. But Sumant did not seem | 
to pay heed to anything. | 

Time passed and dawn broke | 
out. The laughter and the blasts | 
ceased totally. Tender light | 
flooded the room. Sumant lifted | 
the pillow and picked up the} 
ring. He sang a prayer and then | 
came out of the house. | 

In a few minutes he was at the | 
bottom of the hill. The prince | 
lay asleep, leaning against a} 
rock. Sumant stood near him, | 
looking at his sword. He| 
coughed and shook a tree. But | 
the prince’s sleep was sound. | 

Sumant waited. Sassen 
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|there was the sound of a crash. : 


The prince woke up. Both 
looked up and saw that the 
‘haunted house had collapsed. 

| “Here is the ring!” Sumant 
jsaid, handing the precious pos- 
jsession over to the prince. 

| “My friend, I cannot believe 
jmy eyes. Now, tell me, what 
ireward can I give you?” asked 
ithe prince and he added, “I 
jdon't mind giving you this di- 
jamond necklace valued ten 
jthousand gold coins.” 

|; “Lam ascholar. My joy lies in 
studies and discourses, not in 
such wealth. Thank you.” 
“How then am J going to pay 
jmy debt to you?” asked the 
| prince. 

| “Spend the money you would 
|have given me in helping the 
poor and the sick,” said Sumant 
and then he started walking. 

| “Where are you going?” 
jasked the prince. 

“To Vishnupur ‘or Suman- 
garh—I am not sure.” 

Sumant went away. 

The vampire paused for a 
lmoment and then demanded of 
‘King Vikram in a challenging 
tone, “O King, there are several 
issues to be resolved. If nobody 
jcould come out alive of the 
haunted house, how is it that 








Sumant survived the night? 


Why did he not keep the pre-| 
cious ring to himself? He was on| 


his way to Rohitpur. Why didhe| ~ 


change his mind and set out for} 
an. unknown destination even] 
after striking a friendship with} 
the Prince of Rohitpur? Answer 
me, if you can. Should you keep 
mum despite your knowledge of| 
the answers, your head would] 
roll off your neck.” | 

Forthwith replied King Vik-| 
ram, “Ghosts cannot harm a| 
man unless the man ts afraid of 
ghosts. Sumant was totally fear-| 
less. That is why the ghosts 
could not harm him. All those} 
who had died i in the house must| 











| have felt some fear thereby giv- 
ing the ghosts a chance to do 
their mischief, 

“Sumant did not keep the ring 
‘to himself because of several 
reasons. First of all, he was a 
believer in destiny. He knew 
that he will live as long as it was 
ordained. Living for a hundred 
| years is not a boon by itself. It 
might mean long suffering with 
old age and disease! Thirdly, he 
knew how much the prince co- 
veted the ring. Had he kept the 
ring to himself, the prince might 
have killed him. Of course, the 





|prince was fast asleep and 
Sumant could have used the 
sword to finish off the prince. 
But Sumant was too enlightened 
to do such a thing! 

“Sumant decided not to live 
in Rohitpur because’ his pre- 
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sence will deprive the prince of 
his pride, The prince would like 
to be known as the winner of the | 
ring. He will always fear that| 
Sumant might disclose the truth. | 
Coming to know that Sumant| 
was a scholar the prince could} 
have invited him to remain in 
the court of Kohitpur. But he} 
wanted Sumant to accept a re- 
ward then and there. That 
means he did not wish Sumant 
to be known to others in his 
kingdom. For Sumant Rohitpur 
or any other kingdom made | 
little difference. So he changed | 
his destination.” 












i 

No sooner did King Vikram | 
eonclude his answer than the 
vampire, along with the corpse, 

gave him the slip. 
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The last Mughal, Bahadur Shah, 
whom the rebels had acknow- 


ledged as the emperor, was old ~ 
and helpless. Near the tomb of } 


his famous ancestor, Humayun, 


| he surrendered to one Major | 


| Hodson, @ cruel fellow. 


STORY OF INDIA—S1 


| From Comp any 


To Crown 


| The last phase of the Great | 
| Mutiny was marked by the 


Storming of the British troap into | 
Delhi, Within hours Delhi fell to | 


} the troop, but its commander, 


John Nicholson, lay dead, shot at 


| by the mutineers. 


Major Hodson located two of the 


sons of Bahadur Shah hiding 


| behind the tomb, Hea caught hold | 
| of them, stripped them and shot 


them dead himself, before a | 
stunned crowd of local people. 





East India Company's soldiers 


| began wreaking vengeance on | 


Indians. Innocent villagers were 


hanged in trees or shot dead. — 
Innumerable villages were bumt | 


down. 
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After the end of the Mutiny the | 





Bahadur Shah was deported to 
| Rangoon, where he died in 1862, 
@ prisoner. With him ended the 
Mughal dynasty. Two of his sur- 
viving sons had been last seen 

moving about as paupers. 





| in Britain itself the Company's 
rule in India was subjected to 


severe criticism. The British Gov- 


| ernment decided to take over the 


administration of India, in the 
| name of Queen Victoria, the 
monarch, She was to assume the 


title ‘Kaizar-i-Hind"| | 
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The Govemor-General appointed | 
by the Company now became | 
the Viceroy (representative) of 
the monarch. On 1 November } 

| 1858, this transfer of power was | 
announced in a durbar held at | 

| Allahabad by the Viceroy, Lord 
Canning. 


| Many changes were introduced, 
High Courts were established in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 


| Some importance was given to 
ie ) Semen) | education, with education depart- | 
Ee Be baer re a | ™ments opened in some pro- | 


| In 1880 came Lord Ripon as the | 
new Viceroy. He was a man of 
goodwill and a reformer. It was 
during his time that Local Boards 
and Municipalities were formed. 

| The natives gained some small 
rights in administration. 
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right to try a criminal case against 
| an Englishman, Lord Ripon de-~ 


cided to give the same rights to 

both the white and the native 
judges. This infuriated his own 

countrymen in India. 


* 


Disgusted, Lord Ripon resigned 
his position and lett for England. | 
Indians saw in him a true friend | 
and he was given an impressive 
farawell, Indians were gradually 
feeling the need for a national 
organisation. : 








|} In 1885 was formed the Indian 

National Congress. Its first ses- 
sion was held in Bombay under 
the presidentship of W.C. Bon- 
neni, an eminent barrister of Cal | 
| cutta, A retired British Civilian, | 
} Allan Octavian Hume, had been | 
{| an inspiration behind the Con- 
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Till then an Indian judge had no | 





select As You Walk! 









An old farmer and his wife 
were returning from a distant 
village to their own. 

“My daughter and my two 
neices wish to pay a visit to their 
maternal uncle’s house which is 
in your village. Can they accom- 
pany you?” an acquaintance 
asked the couple. 

“Why not!” answered the 
farmer. 

So the three young girls fol- 
lowed the old couple. The far- 
mer’s wife whispered to the 
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never heard of such a thing,” 








farmer, “It is time we choose a} 
girl to marry our son. Here are 
three nice ones. Why don’t you } 
choose one from them?” 

“Why not!” answered the 
farmer. 

The way was long. They sat | 
down under a tree for rest. 
“Who among you can make a 
wooden cooking pot for me?” 
the farmer asked the girls. 

“A wooden cooking pot? I've 












said the first girl. 


said the 


have I,” 


“Nor 
second, 

“T think I can make one for 
you,” said the third girl. She 
soon found out a dry chunk of 
wood and began carving it with 
a knife. She went on with her 
work as they walked. After an 
hour she handed over a smoking 


pipe to the farmer. 


The farmer appreciated her 


| intelligence and her .craftman- 


ship. 

They had to pass through a 
forest. 

“Who can make the long road 
short?” asked the farmer. 

“Long road short? I don’t 
know how anyone can do that,” 


said the first. 


“Nor do I know” said the} 


second.“ 


“I can try,” said the third | 
girl.And she began to sing. Her} 


yoice was melodious. At inter- 


vals she said amusing anecdotes. | 
They did not know when they] 
‘had crossed the long distance 


between one and the other end 
of the forest. 

“T have chosen the girl that 
should adorn our house as our 
daughter-in-law,” the farmer 
whispered to his wife at the end 
of the journey. 

Accordingly they sent the 
proposal to the girl’s parents 
and it was accepted. 

—A Tale of the Khanil Tribe 
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| ~ Singh, was not a bad man. 
| But he had a minister named 
| Sher Bahadur who thought him- 
| self to be the cleverest man in 
the world. He gave the king the 
‘impression that with him by his 
side the king had nothing to fear 
\from anybody. On the other 
|hand, everybody else should 
fear King Surya Singh and his 
|preat minister, Sher Bahadur! 
King Surya Singh grew proud. 
This was observed by King 
Bhadra Dev of the neighbouring 
state, Samirgarh. 

“King Surya Singh ought to 
| be disenchanted about his crafty 
minister, Otherwise a time 
‘might come when he would 
-attack our kingdom!” said 
Bhadra Dev. | 





Two Ministers 


‘Tbe king of Rudrapur, Surya — 














“Right, my lord, let me pay a 
visit to Rudrapur and see what 
can be done about it,” said 
Nakul Chand, King Bhadra 
Dev’s minister. 

King Surya Singh was in-| 
formed of Nakul Chand’s cour-} 
tesy-visit. “We will humble the] 
visitor so that he will learn to] 
fear us. This is called diploma- 
cy, said the mischievous Sher 
Bahadur. 

Just before Nakul Chand’s 
arrival in the-palace of Rudra- 
pur, the main gate was closed. 
From the terrace Sher Bahadur 
told Nakul Chand, “There is a| 
hole in the wall for our dogs to 
go out and come in. You may 
use that for your entry.” | 

“Sure, sure, if dogs are the| 
only creatures to visit your royal 





master!” commented Nakul 
Chand. 

King Surya Singh who heard 
the comment looked pale. He 
ordered for the gate to be 
opened and the visitor brought 
to his presence. 

Nakul Chand was a short- 
statured man. As soon as he was 
ushered into the king’s pre- 
sence, Sher Bahadur laughed 
and said, “Are all the people of 
your country short-statured like 


fyou?” 


“We have people of all size. 
Our king sends ambassadors of 
my size to such neighbours who 
are known to be timid. We take 
care not to make innocent 


neighbours nervous,” replied 
Nakul Chand. 

Just then two sepoys came 
there dragging along a stranger. 
“This fellow, who hails from 
Samirgarh, was burgling a house 


in Rudrapur,” they reported. 

“Ha, ha! Samirgarh’s people 
are burglars, eh?” observed 
Sher Bahadur. 


Minister Nakul Chand looked, 
at the captive and asked him, | 


“How many houses have you 
burgled in Samirgarh?” 
“Not even one, sir!” 


“A fellow who lived normally 
in Samirgarh turns into a burg- 


lar in Rudrapur. There must be | 


something wicked in the atmos- 
phere here that makes an ordin- 
ary citizen a thief and a minister 


a discourteous babbler!” Nakul | 


Chand said softly, looking at the 


roof, as if he was talking to| 


himself! 
King Surya Singh realised his 


minister’s folly. He talked to! 


Nakul Chand seriously and 
ignored his minister. Soon Sher 


Bahadur lost his position. 
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Three Boons 





| ovind and his wife Poornima 
} ™ lived in their small house in 
}a corner of the village. Besides 
the house and a picce of land on 
| which Govind raised a variety of 
) crops, they had a pair of milch- 
|cows. The cows yielded a good 


quantity of milk. The couple’s 


|income from the sale of milk 
/was encouraging. Govind and 
Poornima took care of the cows. 
| Govind led his cows to the 
| green meadows outside the vil- 
lage. At one place in the 
| meadow there was a pond sur- 
| rounded by some banyan trees. 
| Close by the pond stood a hut. 
A hermit lived in the hut. Gov- 








| looked wise, kind and compas- 
‘sionate. Govind of course had 
| no occasion to talk to him. 

| One afternoon, while Govind 
was in the meadow a cyclone 
struck the area. Govind col- 





lected his cows and took shelter! 
under a big tree. After the wind} 
and the rain subsided, he penal 
walking towards his home, jlead-| 
ing his cows along, 

As was his habit, he looked 
into the hermit’s hut. The her-| - 
mit was not there. Govind| 
looked in all directions to find 
where he was. To his surprise he | — 
saw the hermit lying under a| 
tree, buried by a broken branch. | 

Govind rushed to him arial 
removed the branch. Then he | 
lifted the hermit and carried him | 
Into his hut. 

The hermit opened his’ eyes. | 
“Who are you? What are you} 
doing here?” he asked. | 

“I am Govind, a poor villa- | 
ger. You might have seen me} 
leading my cows to the fields— | 
which I do almost everyday ies | 
said Govind. 

“Right.” The hermit sat in } 





























_|silence. Govind understood that 
the hermit must have been in 
deep meditation when the cyc- 
lone came. That is why he had 
not known when the branch fell 
on him. Luckily he had not been 
harmed. 

“I take your leave now, sir. 

Command me for anything and 
\I am at your service.” 
“You are a very good man. 
Ask me for any three boons and 
they will be granted,” said the 
| hermit. ; 

“Thank you, sir, can I return 
after consulting my wife?” 
| “You need not come again. 
Consult your wife and decide 
upon any three things you will 
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like to have. Then prostrate 
yourself to your deity and ask} 
for them, They will be yours| 
immediately,” assured the 
hermit. | 

Govind went away happy. 
Back at home he told his wife 
about the hermit’s offer. 

“We are happy with whatever | 
we have. What more do we 
need? However, we should not 
dishonour the hermit’s senti-| 
ments. Ask for a stick, a broom 
and string of rope,” suggested 
Poornima. 

Govind prostrated himself to 
his deity and asked for those 
three things. They appeared| 
there at once. 

Poornima gave the stick to 
Govind, cut the rope into two 
Strings and fastened the cows to 
the poles with them. She used 
the broomstick to sweep the 
house and the courtyard. 

Next day, on his way to the 
meadow, Govind saw the her- 
mit and bowed to him. “What. 
boons did you obtain?” asked 
the hermit. 

“We are blessed with a stick, 
a broom and a rope.” 
















“What!” cried out the hermit. | 


“Ts that all you obtained out of 
the power I gave you? Could 
you not ask for something more 






valuable?” 


did not think of that. I acted 
jaccording to my wife’s advice.” 

The hermit kept quiet. Gov- 
ind hesitated and then asked, 
|“Sir, do you think that we made 
a blunder? To be frank, we are 
quite content with what we got 
as boons. But if we have acted 
like fools, kindly pardon us. 
You offered us boons because 
you are noble. What can you do 
lif we don’t have’ luck?” 

The hermit nodded and said, 
“Take me with you when you 
return home.” 

Two hours later the hermit 








Humbly said Govind, “Sir, I - 


was in Govind’s house. Poorni- 








ma received him with great 
humility and joy. “My daugh-. 
ter!” asked the hermit, “Why 
did you not ask for wealth or 
some such things as the booris?” 

“QO noble soul, your boons | 
were meant to do us good, not) 
bad. Had we grown wealthy, we 
would have stopped labouring. 
We would have then indulged in 
luxuries. Idleness and indulg- 
ence in luxuries often degrade 
men. What we have got instead 
of wealth are truly valuable. 
The stick that has come out of 
your compassion will make us 
fearless and protect us from any 
danger; the broom will not only 
keep the house clean, but also 
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|keep the atmosphere clean and 
pure. The rope that has come of 
the boon will not only secure for 
us the cows, but also prosperity. 
We shall never suffer for want 
of anything,” said Poornima. 
The hermit smiled. “I had 
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known” he said, “that I was | 
coming to meet an enlightened} 
soul. Fine. Live long.” 


The hermit got ready to 
leave. Govind and Poornima 
bowed down to him. 
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Towards a Batter English 
WHO IS Mr. HOBSON? : 
“Who is Mr. Hobson, grandpa?” ’ 
“Mr.Hobson? I knew one Hobson who was the captain of a 
ship. But he died some twenty years ago,” Grandpa reminisced. 
“Oh no, grandpa. I am asking about one Mr. Hobson who 
must be father’s friend. Father took the old car out. When I 
asked why he was struggling with that old thing, he simply said, 
‘Hobson’s choice’. I wonder if he has a friend named Mr. 
Hobson who enjoys ride by that car!” 
Grandpa laughed. “Is the new car in the garage?” he asked. 
“It should be!” said Rajesh. 
“No, It is not there. Uncle has taken that out,” informed 
Reena, ; 
“Since it is raining, it would have been inconvenient for your 
father to use the motor bike. Right?” asked Grandpa. 
“Yes, grandpa.” 
“In other words, he had no choice. There was a certain 
_ Hobson in Cambridge in the 16th century. He managed a stable 
and gave horses on rent. But he will give them only in a certain 
order. If you are the third man to approach him, he will say, 
“You can choose a horse, but you have to choose the third horse 
in the row!’ So Hobson’s choice came to mean no choice at all!” 4 
“Amusing!” exclaimed Rajesh and Reena. | 








5. G) Sesnagii Vo Muthoramon 


Can you formulate a caption ina few words, to suit these pictures related to 
each other? If yes, you may write it on a post card and mail to Pheto Caption 
Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th of the current month. A reward 
of Rs.50/- will go to the best entry which will be published in the issue. ‘after 
the next. 





The Prize for May ‘84 goes to:— 

P Aaj Shekhar, C/o. Sri P.V. Rao, Naidu Buildings 2nd Floor, 
Opposite to Miloni Cinema, Kharagpur Pin Code 721 301. 

The Winning’ Entry:—'Saintly Existence’ & ‘Earthly Subsistence’ 





PICKS FROM THE WISE 


Never think that you already know all. However highly you are 
appraised, always have the courage to say to yourself — | am ignorant. 
— Ivan Paviov 


Envy eats nothing but its own heart. 
— Proverb 


A critic is a legless man who teaches running. 
— Channing Pollock 
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4 stickers with a 200g pack 
Sstichers with a 150¢ pack 
2stichers with a 100g pack 
Isticher with a 50¢ pack 
Wildlife in all its splendour. . . 

in 15 differant stickers, — 
Colourtul. Fascinating. Exciting. 
Start your collection today! 


Hurry! Offer valid will stocks 
Covrtoy: Wort Wcte Fund — ra Phot Lieay 
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The story of 
the film told in 
comic sirlps 
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® Make a thrilling movie really unforgettable! 
e et your own copy of this exciting Book 
® FREE with subscriptions to Super Comics. 


It tells the story ATT 52 colourful Action packed pages. 


lts a great bargain and excellent value for your money. 
Hurry! Offer open only till 31st July 1984, 
| Subscription rates: 


| G6 months (12 issues) — Rs.30 
1 Year (24 issues) — Rs.55 





Book is FREE with 6 months subscription algo, Send your M.OvPostal Orders to 
Dolton Agencies, Chandamama Bulldings, Vadapalani, Madras 600 026. 


Registered as a Newspaper in Sri Lanka JULY 1984 
Price in Sri Lanka As. 1.50 (indian) : Regd. No. M 8686 


Some say It's sweet, ta sf : ; Buy only this pack. Because 
others swear It's salty. en genuine Krockjeck is never 
All agree that it's tasty, “a, 4 7 Sold loose. Never. 

crisp and crunchy. Whe 
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, a PARLE K | 
ae neat GRO Biscuits 
‘Ported Winner — the sweet and : ee temptation. 
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